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of Repentance—Abstract of a Ser- 
mon by Bishop Horne. 








We may define repentance, to be 
a change of mind operating in a 
change of conduct. But weshall be- 
come still better acquamnted with the 
nature of it, if we view its process, 
and resolve it into its severai parts 
in due order. 

The leading step in the process 
must of necessity be conviction, since 
he cannot be persuaded to repent, 
who is not first convinced that he 
has sinned. No man will think of 
returning into the right way, unless 
he be made sensible that he has wan- 
dered out of it. Upon some hint 
given to a man, either from within 
or from without, he begins to sus- 
pect himself to be in the wrong, and 
then, if he be honest enough to pro- 
secute the enquiry, discovers at 
length that heis actually so. Some- 
times it is flashed upon the mind at 
once. He awakes, and the dream 
is atan end. Under the direction 


of that blessed Spirit, whose office, 
we are told it is to «convince or con- 
vict the world of sin,” it is produced 
by various means, by disappoint- 
ments, by losses, by sickness, by the 
death of a friend, by a passage in 
scripture, or a discourse upon one, 


by the incidents in common life, or 
the changes that happen in the natu- 
ral world; in short, there is hardly 
a circumstance of so triviala nature, 
but that a kind Providence, in some 
instance or other, has been pleased 
io make it instrumental to this sa- 
lutary purpose. On the brethren of 
Joseph, after an interval of more than 
twenty years, the Conviction was 
wrought by the usage experienced 
from him, when unknown, in Egypt. 
‘The case of David was of a more 
obstinate nature. A delineation of 
his crime, under a parable, was not 
sufficient to awaken him. Nothing 
could do this but a direct, home, per- 
sonal application—**Thou art the 
man.” He started from a deep sleep 
often months, and fell prostrate in 
the dust before his God, «I have 
sinned.” 

Let every sinner, when tempted to 
despair, recollect the answer, and 
bless the gracious Being from whom 
it proceeded—**Lhe Lord hath put 
away thy sin.” 

‘Lhe next step to conviction, in the 
process of repentanc:, is sorrow.— 
The man who has off-nded his Ma- 
ker, and has become thoroughly sen- 
sible that lie has done so, and of the 
consequences of his having done so, 
cannot but be grieved to find him- 
selfin such a situation, The degree 
of this sorrow is varied almost infi- 
nitely, by the different temperaments 
of mind and body in the penitents, and 
the different views under which sin 
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presents itself to their several imagi- 
nations; and therefore the same degree 
is not to be exacted of all. By en- 
thusiasm it has not unfrequently been 
aggravated even to phrenzy and 
madness. In scripture it is drawn 
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our lives. 

One step more remains, and only 
one, but that very steep and difficult 
of ascent, which is to carry, what we 





words, to alter, to reform, to amend 
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with an aspect perfectly sober, but 
yet described, in many instances, as 
very intense, and venting itself in 
complaints and lamentations, in sighs 
and tears. 

There are temporal calamities 
which can draw tears plentifully from 
inmost persons—Spiritual ones per- 
haps would do the same, if we felt 
them as we ought to feel them, as due 
retirement and meditation would cause 
us to feel them, and as we ghall one day 
feel them, when death shall be seen 
levelling his darts at our pillow, and 
the throne of judgment rising to the 
view beyond him. 


well as the modes of expressing it. 
will vary, as beionging 
sensitive nature than to the rational. 
And for the avoiding all scruple and | 
doubtfulness on this head, it may be 
laid down for certain, that the least 
degree of sorrow is sufficient, if it 
produce a reformation, and the great- 
est insufficient if it do not. 

A third step in the process of re- 
pentance, is confession, One of an) 
ingenuous mind, who is heartily sor- | 
ry for his offences, will not be asha- 
med, or backward, to own that sor- 
row. ‘I said, I will confess my | 


sins unto the Lord, and so thou for 


gavest the wickedness of my sin.’? 


A fourth step in the process of re-| 


have resolved, into execution. It is 





this which finishes and crowns all 


the rest, being indeed the step for the 


attainment of which all the rest are 
taken, and which therefore renders 
them of any value, as it shews the 
penitent to have been sincere in taking 
them, to have considered them, not 
as efficacious in themselves, but as 
means to an end—an end thus, and 


thus alone, to be accomplished. 
Such is the nature of repentance. 


It begins with conviction of sin, 
passes on to sorrow of the heart, con- 








more to the 


fession of the mouth, and resolution 
of amendment; and it terminates in 


But as we before reformation of life. 
observed, the degrees of sorrow, AS | 


Some of the motives to repentance. 
Evil to be avoided, and good to be 
obtained, are the motives which in- 
fluence and produce all human ac- 
tions. Now the evil to be avoided, 
is **the judgment of God” consequent 
upon sin, and sure to overtake it, 
if unrepented of. Sin, which is the 
transgression of the law, cannot but 
be noticed by him, who gave that 
law, and if noticed must be punish- 
ied, either in this life or that which 
‘is to come; otherwise a law would 
serve no purpose but that of bring- 
jing contempt upon the maker of it. 
‘Sin is often punished in this life, 
much oftener than we are aware.— 
We see how much this is the case in 
the sacred history, where the ration- 





pentance, is resolution toamend. A ale of the divine proceedings, in par- 


sorrowful confession of what we have | 


done amiss, will of course, occasion 
a wish that it had not been done, a 
desire to undo it so far as it may be 
possible, and above all, a resolution 


ticular cases, is unfolded to us.— 

When we are ignorant of that ra- 
tionale, as without special informa- 
tion from above we must be, respect- 
ing the course of God’s ordinary 








not to do the same again, but to take |Prov idence in the world, it is unsafe, 
a course directly the reverse of that|and it may be not only uncharitable 


which we had before taken; in other but unjust, to judge in this manner 
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ef the calamities which befal our 
neighbour. But there would be no 
harm when calamities befal ourselves, 
if we would take a retrospect of our 
conduct, and in that conduct endea- 
vour to discover the cause that might 
have induced our Heavenly Father 
tosend them. Many times, if the 
search be made with diligence and 
fidelity, we shall discover it, or at 
least enough to satisfy us, that be 
our sufferings at any time what they 
may, we do not suffer more than we 
deserve to suffer. Every instance 
will be a confirmation of that grand 
and most important truth, which 
should be ever uppermost in our 
thoughts, that all natural evil is the 
consequence and punishment of moral. 
Remove the latter by repentance, and 
God will remove the former, when 
he sees that it has perfected the work, 
and produced the effect intended. 

It would be in vain however to 
dissemble, that in the present state, 
as is the offence, such is not always 
the punishment. ‘To take off insome 
measure the force of this objection, 
it must be remarked, that besides 
those judgments of God, which lie 
open to the observation of mankind, 
there are others, even in the present 
life, of the secret and invisible kind, 
known only to the party by whom they 
are felt. ‘Thereis a court constant- 
ly sitting within, from whose juris- 
diction the criminal can plead no 
exemption. and from whose presence 
he cannot fly; there is evidence pro- 
duced against him, which he can nei- 
ther disprove nor evade, and there 
is &@ just sentence not only passed, 
but forthwith executed upon him, by 
the infliction of torments severe and 
poignant as the strokes of whips or 
scorpions; torments of which he sees 
the beginning, but is never likely to 
see the end. | 

Trust not to appearances. Men 
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brilliant scenes of splendour, luxury 
and dissipation, surrounded by the 
companions of his pleasures, and the 
flatterers of his vices, amidst the 
flashes of wit and merriment, when 
all wears the face of gaiety and festi- 
vity, the impenitent sinner often 
reads his doom, written by the hand 
whose characters are indelible.e— 
Should he turn away his eyes from 
beholding it, and succeed during the 
course of his revels, yet the time will 
come, when from scenes like these he 
must retire, and be alone; and then, 
what is all that a man can enjoy in 
this way for a week, a month, ora 
year, compared with what he feels 
for one hour, when his tonscience shall 
take him aside and rate him by him- 
self? 

There is likewise another hour, 
which will come, and that soon—the 
hour when life must end—when the 
accumulated wealth of the east, and 
of the west, will not be competent to 
obtain the respite of a moment— 
when the impenitent sinner will be 
called, and must obey the call—to 
leave every thing, and give up his 
accounts to his Maker, of the man- 
ner in which he has spent his time 
and employed his talents. Of what 
is said by such at that hour, we know 
not much, Care is generally taken 
that we never should. Of what is 
thought, we know nothing, O Mer- 
ciful God grant that we never may. 

Instances perhaps may not be 
wanting, ‘though I believe these in- 
stances are very rare indeed,) of 
wicked men, in principle and prac- 
tice, goirg out of life with compo- 
sure. But what do they prove? 
Why, unless all that has been con- 
ceived and uttered, by the wise and 
good of every age, concerning God, 
and religion, right and wrong, vir- 
tue and vice, truth and falsehood, be 
a mere dream, they can prove only 





are not what they seem. 


In the most | 


that such persons die in a state of 
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ignorance, stupidity or judicial 
blindness, with hardened hearts and 
seared consciences. Alas, poor man! 
the fact is that his constitution, by 
his ill-treatment of it, has lost the 
sense of natural good and evil, im- 
planed in it for its preservation: 
he has no longer that motive left to 
reformation, and is therefore scaled 
up to perdition, which is coming 
upon him fierce, speedy and irresis- 
tible, like an armed man. 

But however, by habits cither of 
sensuality or infidelity, the con 





Science may be drugged and laid 
asleep in this world, let it not be 
forgotten, that (whether some will 
believe it or not,) there is another 
world beyond this, in which it must 
awake and sleep no more, and then it 
will follow by a consequence, which 
the wit of man cannot gainsay, 


shoul’ he study for a thousand years | 


to do it, that sins, not being punish- 
ed here, will most inevitably be pu- 
nished there. As touching the 
nature of those after punishments, I 
shall only say, (the misgivings and 
forebodings of him who has deserved 
them, must speak the rest;) they are 
such as will be inflicted, after the ea- 
piration cf tie day of mercn, by inexor- 
able justice and almighty power. 
The evil to be avoided by repen- 
tance, consists in the temporal judg- 
ments of God, the terrors of a 
guilty conscience, and the pains of 
eternal death. The good to be ob- 
tained must have offered itself to 
our thoughts, as we passed along; 
the light of heaven, shining upon 
our tabernacle, the divine favour at- 
tending us and ours, through every 
stage of our existence, sanctifying 
prosperity, and turning adversity 
itself into a blessing, while it be- 
comes an instrument to rectify the dis- 
orders of our minds, to sojten the few 
hard places remaining in our hearts, 
40 smooth and lay over the litile rough- 





nesses in our temper, thus gradually & . 


gently preparing us for our depar. 
ture hence, and fitting us forthe com. 
pany, to which we are going, of «the 
spirits of just men made perfect.” 

The answer of a good conscience, 
diffusing peace and serenity over 
all the powers and faculties of the 
soul, refreshing like the dew falling 
on the top of tlermon; swecten ng 
the converse of society, and the cha. 
rities of active life, and affording, 
in retirement and solitude. pleasures 
concealed from the world around us, 
joys in which «*astranger intermed. 
dleth nots” effecting whatis so diffi- 
cult to be effected, and what nothing 
else can effects; at once making life 
pleasant, and death desirable, as 


all we feel here below. The reward 
im heaven, the glory that shall be re. 
vealed, tobe known only whee # shail 
be revealed, the bliss withoui alloy 
and without end, which he cannot con- 


cerve who has not experienced, aid | 


leading to something still superior to | 
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which he who has experienced can | 
find nohuman language able toexrnress, | 


Such is the evil to be avoided. and 
such the good to be obtained by re- 
pentance, that plank remaining to a 
ship-wrecked world. on which aiene 
we can escape to the haven of rest. 
All have sinned. and therefore, in or- 
der to be saved. all must repent. It 
is surcly the least they can do; and 
to those who do this. through faith in 
the blood of Christ, purifying the 
conscience from sins past, and the 
power of the spirit of Christ sup- 
porting and carrying them on for 
the time to come, exceeding great 
and precious promises. comprehend- 
ing and confirming all that has been 
advanced, are made in every part of 
scripture. 


Some short rules for the conduct of 


our repentance, through the several 
parts of which we have shown it 





| to be composed. 
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1. Stifle not convictions. The 
world, through all its vicissitudes, 
natural. political and moral, is full 
of warnings and admonitions. We 
hear. but resolve to forget many of 


the employments, and pm of the 


amusements of life, we are engaged 
in, that man may fly from himself and 
from his own thoughts. Attend to 
exery suggeston of this salutary 
hind. from what quarter soever it 
may proceeds attend and slight it not. 
Hi is the voice of God, calling you to 
repentonce. Listen and cbey. 

Be serious. The subject will 
cause any mar to be so, who will 
cousider it as he eught to dos who 
reflects what sin is in the sight of 
(cod, what sorrew is occasioned to 
the son of God. Memorable are the 
words of « great statesman, who, be- 


cause he seemed pensive and thought- | 
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guage, will produce the affections 
which they are intended to eapress, 
Begin as an actof obedience to him, 
who has assured us, that «If we 
confess our sins, he is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins.” Such 
an act of obedience may be reward- 
ed, with every thing else that is ne- 
eessary. “This I had, because I 
kept thy commandments.” 

4. Resolve speedily. Fruitless is 
sorrow for having done amiss, if it 
issue not in a resolution to do so ne 
more. And in forming this resolu- 
tion, no time is to be lost. fe whoa 
doth not resolve to-day, will be much 
less disposed to resolve to-morrow. 
Procrastination, In many Cases, is 
dangerous; In this it is often fatal. 

5. Renew your resolutions daily. 
isise they will be soon for gotten, 
and consequently never carried into 
execution. It is the interest of the 
passions that they should be forgot- 





fui. some court buffoons were sen: to 
divert him—«W hile we laugh, al! 
things are serious about us. God is 


serious when he preserveth us, and 
hath patience towards us. Christ was 
serious, When he died for us. The} 
Holy Spirit is serious, when he 
striveth with us, 
serious. When itis read before us.) 
Sacraments are serious, when they 
are administered to us. ‘The whole 
creation is serious, in serving God 
andus., Angels are serious above. 
while they wait for our conversion. 
Kvil Spirits are serious below in 
endeavouring to affect our destruc- 
tion. And shall not we be serious. 
who of all other creatures have most 
reason to be so.” 
Be frequent in confession. ‘The 
charch enters upon her service with 
it in public, and every one should 
do the same in private. Jf you feel 
not that warmth of devotion you 
could wish to feel when you begin, 
you may experience it before you end 
your confession. The very repetition 
of proper sentiments, in proper lan- 
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The scripture is | 


wn. Cares and pleasures will be 
lapt to efface them; temptations will 
vreturn and prevaii—a relapse will 
Ibe the conse queace, and ail the work 
must be entered upon anew with dif- 
ficulties increased, strength dimi- 
inished, and courage appalled. ‘To 
prevent this from happening, no 
better method can be devised, than 
every day to renew the impression 
ence produced, During so short an 
interval. the enemy can make no very 
considerable breach in the works, 
none but what may be easily repair- 
ed, and put again into a state of de- 
rence. 

But after all—«Except the Lord 
keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain.” It is he who granteth 
repentance unto life; and it is he 
alone, who can perfect the good 
work, when it is begun in us. To 


him therefore let prayer be made 
without ceasing, and that instantly. 
And when can we, with more pro- 
priety or more effect, prefer our pe- 
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titions, than at the time, that He 
would be pleased to prosper what 
bath been now said, to the purpose 
for which it hath been said; that they 


who have not yet begun their repen-' 


tance may forthwith begin it, and) 
that they who have begun it may be 
enabled happily to compleat it; that 
all may make a due use of the pre- 
sent Holy season, which to many 
may perhaps return no more; and no 
single person, who reads this, may 
be jiiable to the reproach of God, by 
his prophet, that when «the stork in 


the heavens knoweth her appointed, 


time. and the turtle, the crane and 
the swallow, know the time of their 
Coming, 
judgment of the Lord. 


_——— ---— 


Abridgement of a Sermon by Bishop 
Horne on «the Necessity of Believ- 


*9 
INS. 


tt has been matter of wonder and 
offence to many, that in the great 


concerns of man’s salvation, so much) bric ks, where he hath not thought - 
stress should be Jaid upon Jaith.| proper to furnish straw. 


esite that believeth, and is baptised, 
shall be saved; but he that believeth 
not shall be damned.” 
are the passages in different parts 
of the scripture, which evidently 
speak the same thing, The point is 





* he should not know the | 








the gospel; he that believeth,” that 
is, believeth the gospel so preached 
to him, **shall be saved,’? &c. But 
what then shall be the lot of all those 
who lived and died strangers to 
christianity? ‘They are in the hands 
lof a gracious God, who may bestow 


on them the mercies of a redemption | 


of which they never heard. With. 
out the death of Christ, no flesh, 
could have been saved. But who 
can say to how many and in what 
different ways the merits of that 
death may be applied? He who 
holds up his hand atthe bar of eter. 
nal judgment, will not be there tried 
by a law which he never knew. 
The same limitation must of course 
take place in the case of infants, 
idiots. persons insane, and any way 
so defective in understanding, as to 
be incapable of learning and believ- 
ing aright. 
eth whereof we are made. He 
knoweth what is in man, in every 
man, and will not exact the tale of 


We may 
conclude, in like manner concern- 
ing what is called invincible igno- 


Innumerable} rance, or ignorance so circumstan- 


ced as to admit of no 


remedy, 
«How 


can they hear without a 


preacher?” Where nothing is taught | 


one of great importance, and I shall) nothing can be learned, 


penn Tae EN To remove those 


objections which have been made, | 


2d. ‘To state the grounds and rea-! 


sons. on which this divine determin: \- | will be enquired, very minutely. not | 
‘only what we did know, but also 


tion is founded. 





But let us be very cautious how 


we attempt to shelter ourselves un- | 


der this plea. At the great day it 


1. Of the objections, seme res-| what we might have known, had we 
pect the persens who are to believe.! so pl —_ had we been in earnest 


& others the doctrinesto be believed, | 


Thousands and ten thousands it | may ie, 


may be said, never heard of Christ) 
or the Gospel. 


does not eatend. 


and taken due pains. The sinner 


y did not know; but it 
will be returned, why did you not? 


It is true, and to) Had you no opportunities which you 
them most certainly the determination | neglected? 


It can extend to! 


Did you ask, did you 
search, as you would have done, if 


such alone, as have the gospel preach-i likely to lose your health, or your 
‘Go ye, and p each) 


ed to them. 


} estate? 


A very small proportion 





He who made us know- | 
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sac quainted with all that it behoved 


 soul’s health. 
‘attempt to excuse our unbelief, or 
' ill-practices, by our ignorance. 
thing 
4 shock 
times 





‘of the hours, spent in one single 
aioe would have brought you 


you to know and believe, for your 
In vain then shall we 





Vo- 
at the day of trial will “re 
and confound us than when the 

anid the places shall be pointed 
out, in which we were called to know | 
and to do belter, but refused to obey 





the call. 


Respecting the doctrines to be be-| 
lieved it is objected, 
mysterious, they relate to persons 
and things in another world, which 
are therefure hidden from uss none 
of the senses with which we are ai 
present endowed, can reach or per- 
ecive them. What then is to be 
done? 
lieve the account which God, by his 
prophets and apostles, has been 
pleased to give us, and we must form 
vur notions of them as well as we 
can, by comparison with those 
things Which ave the objects of our 
senses. QOur state with regard to| 
God, and the glories of his heavy enly | 
kingdom, is exactly like the state of’ 
a blind man with regard to the sun, 
and the light thereof. Ile cannot. 
sce the sun, or the light that 1 issues, 
from it; yet he would be unreason-| 
able si hould he refuse to believe his’ 
friends, who do see it, and tell him 
concerning its though after all they 
can give him but avery poor im- 
perfect idea of it. If it pleased God 
to open bis eyes, and bestow on him 
the blessing of sight, he would know 
more of the matter in one single 
moment, than description, study and 
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that they are | 


Why certainly we must be-| 


a 


1 


how they are three, and how they 
are one. But shall we therefore in 
opposition to the word, and the au- 
thority of God, deny that they are 
so? We may reason anid dispute 
upon the subject for ages; but in 
that instant, when we are adinittedd 
to his presence, and ‘see him as he 
is,’ every doubt and cificulty will 
vanish at once; and we shall know 
how little we did know, or possibly 
could know, before. How very ill 
‘qualified indeed are we to dispute 
with our maker concerning his own 
nature and existence, and the things 
of another and invisible world. Of 
‘the truth of revelation we have the 
‘most decisive evidence, that of the 
senses, in the miracles wrought by 
Christ, and his Apostles, of which 
the eyes and ears of men were suf- 
ficient judges. Knowing therefore 
lassuredly that God hath spoken, if 
is our part at present to believe what 
we shail one day be permitted to see. 
Another objection to the doctrines 
of which we are treating is, that 
learned men have been engaged in 
‘controversies about them, for many 
hundred years, and are not yet 
agreed. What therefore must the 
‘unlear ned do? To this it may be an- 
swered, in the first place, that learn- 
‘ed men lave carried on controver- 
sies about every thing. Some have 
thought there is no revelation at al!; 
some that there is no providence; 
some that there is no Gods and while 
some have denied that there is any 
world but this in which we live, 
others have maintained, that this 
world itself is a dream and a fancy, 
existing only in our own minds, and 
that in reality there is no such thing. 








meditation, could have taught him in) Se that if we wait until all learned 


a hundred years, or a thousand 
years, or ten thousand years. Such 
is our Case. 
we cannot see the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost; we cannot see 


We cannot see God—) i 


men shall 
nothing 
ing. 

| 2. All the disputes concerning the 
‘trinity have been owing to one single 


agree, we shall believe 
keow nothing, and do noth- 
















































72 
circumstance; namely the vain, idle 
and presumptuous curiosity of man, 
avho instead of believing that which 

God hath revealed, will ever be pry. 
ing into that which God hath not re 
vealed. That there is in the Deity. 
a distinction and an wnion; that God 
is three in some respect, and one i 
some other respect; this is what we 
are required to believe. and who can| 
proce that it is not so? or why should) 
any one dispute it? But we are not) 
content, unless we know precisely 
the manner how the three persons 
are one God, how the Son is generat- 
ed, and the Holy Ghost proceeds. 
Hence all our misfortunes; hence the 
subject has been overwhelmed and 
confounded, by an inundation of 
scholastic and metaphysical contro- 
versy, Which it requires no small 
degree of penctration and sagacity, 
as well as of learning to understand; 











if indeed some of it can be understood | 


at all, Uf you ask what the unlearn- 
ed (or even the most learned.) are to 
do with regard to this dispute? [ an- 
swer, they are happy in their igno 
‘ance, in Which I would wish them 
ever to continue. ‘Two learned phy. 
sicians may differ in opinion, as to 
the manner in which the human body |t 
is nourished by its food; they may 
perplex each other with hard words; 
they may argue themselves out o: 
temper, and lose their appetite. 
while an unlearned plain honest 
countryman eats his meal in quiet 
ness, gives God thanks for it, goes 
forth in the strength of it to his la- 
bour, and in the evening receives his 
reward. 

In the concerns of this world, as 
well as of another, the most interest- 
ing truths are always the plainest; 
they are matters of fact on which we 
may depend, without being solicit- 
ous to know exactly how they are 
brought about. Who can tell by what 
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means a small seed buried in the 


earth, and there becoming fo all ap. q 
pearance dead and putrid, Shoots | 
forth into a blade, and an ear, pro. 7 


ducing thirty, forty, or sixty seed of | 
its own kind? A man calling himselt f 


a philosopher, might defy the hus. fa 


bhandman to show how this could be, 
i‘he husbandman’s common sense 


would direct him to answer, that it > 7 


was not his concern to show hovw it 
could be, that he knew it certainly 


would be, and therefore should con. | 
W200 | 


tinue to sow: which should he, 
the strength of the philosophers argu- 


ments, neglect to do, the world must | 


be starved. 
2d. The grounds and reasons of 


the divine determination, that when | 
the gospel is preached, it is necessa- | 
ry, in order to a man’s salvation, )49 
And this | 


that he should believe it. 
point will require but little to be said 
upon it. For to what purpose is the 
gospel preached, unless that itshould 
be believed? When Gad, with so stu- 


pendous a@ preparation of prophecies | 


and miracles, has published his word, 
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can it be a matter of ind:fference, |” 


whether we believe it or not? The 
Lord of Heaven and Earth is not 
with impunity to be insulted and 
trifled with in this manner. «He 
that believeth not the record, which 
God hath given of his Son, makes 
God a liar”? Can man then give the 
iie to his maker, and be blameless, 

The divine word ts not an insigni- 
ficant words it isset, like its author, 
for the falling or rising of many: it 
is not withont its effect, on every 
one to Whom it is preached. If we 
will not suffer it to avail to our sal- 
vation, it wili avail to our condem- 
nation. +*Tie word ihat I speak,” 
says our Lord, «that shall judge him 
at the last day.”” 

What is it that distinguishes a 
Christian from a Jew, a Turk, or an 
Heathen? It is his faith. his know- 
ledge of Christ and the Gospel, his 
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belief in all that has been revealed. 
When he no longer retains that be- 
jief, he ceases to be a christian; he 
ceases to have any share or interest 
in Christ; he becomes an apostate 
from his religion. 

A most strange doctrine has of 
late years been diffused among us, 
that sincerity is every thing; that if 
a man be but sincere, it matters not 
what he believes, cr what he does. 
If this principle be carried to its full 
extent, it takes away all distinction 
between right and wrong, between 
truth and falsehood; it sets upon a 
level those who crucified Christ, and 
those who accepted him as_ their 
Lord and Master; those who perse- 
cuted the christians, and the cbris- 
tians who were persecuted. Many 


who assisted at the crucifixion of 


Christ, might really imagine that he 
was a deceiver, and that they did 
right in so punishing him. But was 
he therefore a deceiver, or did the 
do right? St. Paul tells us, that in 
his unconverted state, he «verily 
thought he ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus and 
Nazareth,” and accordingly he s«was 
exceedingly mad against the disci- 
ples,” and would have extirpated 
that name from the earth, had it been 
in his power, But was he justified 
in endeavouring to do this, because 
he had taken up a false persuasion? 
He confesses himself to have been on 
this account, the chiefest of sinners, 
and that he obtained mercy, only 
through the unreserved grace and 
goodness of God. Before a man 
can lay any claim to sincerity, in the 
full and proper sense of the word, he 
must be able to shew, when God, to 
whom all things are known, and all 
hearts are open, shall cail upon him, 
that he has not through indolerce 
neglected to search after the truth, 
nor through passion, prejudice or ig- 
norance, refused to receive it. This 
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will go to the bottom of the dispute, 
and lay open the deception. 

It will enable us likewise, to an- 
swer another plea, sometimes urged 
in favour of infidelity; namely, that 
there can be no merit in believing or 
disbelieving; that a man cannot be- 
lieve as he pleases, but only as the 
evidence appears to him. How argues 
the Apostle upon this topic? «What 
if some did not believe? Shall their 
unbelief make the word of God of none 
effect? God forbid! Let God be true.” 
God will be true, though ‘‘every man 
be a liar.” If God have given, as 
he certainly has given, good and suf- 
ficient evidence, it is at any man’s 
peril that he rejects it, and he re- 
jects it not for insufficiency in the 
evidence, but from some hidden cor- 
ruption in his heart, which ought to 
have been first cast out, before he 
sat down to judge. 

In the presence of a multitude of 


y|spectators, Christ raised Lazarus 


from the dead. On secing the mira- 
cle, many believed in him, and be- 
came his disciples. Why did not all 
(lo so, for all saw the miracle. There 
could be no deception, none was 
thought of or suspected; all allowed 
that a person dead was, by a word 
spoken. recalled to life. Yet there 
were of them, those who instead of 
joining themselves te Clirist, and ac- 
knowledging the Messiah, consulted 
that they might put Lazarus to death. 
It does not happen always, that we 
can know what passes in the minds 
of men on such occasions. But in 
the present instance, we are admit- 
ted behind the scenes, and full infor- 
mation is communicated. «Then 
gathered the Cinef Priests and Pha- 
risees a council, and said, what do 
we? for this man doth many mira- 
cles. If we let him thus alone, all 
men will believe in him, and the 
Romans shall come and take away 





|both our place ‘and nation.” 


Want 
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of evidence is not the complaint 
«This man doth many miracles;” 
the point is conceded, but then they 
apprehended that they should suffer, 
if they confessed Christ, from the 
Roman government to which they 
were then subject. They therefore 
stifled their convictions, forced their 
consciences, and from that day forth, 
to make all sure, took *«‘counsel to 
put Jesus to death.” They carried 
their counsel into execution, and the 
consequence was, that what they be- 
fore vainly feared, now actually 
happened—*‘the Romans did come 
and did take away both their place 
and nation.” ‘This may serve to 
convince you how large a share the 
will has in the production of faith; 
and that no evidence in the world will 
cause a man to believe that which. for 


private reasons, he dues not cheose to 


believe. 

The chief ground upon which the 
necessity of faith is so much urged 
kn scripture is, that it comprehends 
in it the motives of action, it is the 
principle of life. «*The just shall 
live by faith,’’ saith the Apostle, at 
the conclusion of the tenth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews; and 
if at your leisure, you will peruse 
the eleventh chapter, you will there 
find a history of the great and won- 
derful works wrought by holy men, 
in old time, through the power of 
‘his principle. In us, to whom more 
has been revealed than was revealed 
to them, it should not be less opera- 
tive and effectual than it was in them, 
we Shall constantly perceive the vi- 
gour of our practice to be propor- 
tionable to the stedfastness and live- 
liness of our faith. From every doc- 
trine wn the creed issues a command- 
ment, and the doctrine stirs us up to 
keep the commandinent. 

When by reciting the creed, we 
declare our belief in God the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, with 


all that each has done for us; we 
should love the Father for his tender 
love; adore the Almighty for his in- 
finite power, and commit ourselves 
to him, in well doing, as to a faith- 
ful creator. 

From Jesus, we should seek salva- 
tion; from Christ, the anointed, as 
a Prophet, instruction; as Priest, 
atonement; as a King, protection; as 
the only begotten Son, the adoption 
of children. As our Lord, we should 
serve him, for his conception in faith; 
for his nativity, in humility; for his 
sufferings. in patience; for his cross, 
in crucifying sin; for his death, in 
mortifying the flesh; for his burial, 
in burying the old man with his evil 
desires; for his descent, in medita- 
tion on the other world; for his re- 


ascension and enthronization, in set- 
ting our affections on things above, 
on the pleasures at God’s right hand; 


coming; for his judgment, in judg- 
ing ourselves, before we come to be 
judged by him. 


— 


the breath of saving grace; that so 
in the church we may partake of a 
high and heavenly calling; in the 


catholic church of communion with 
our brethren in prayers and sacra- 
ments; and all this, to a firm per- 
suasion of the remission of our sins, 
as well as a confident hope of resur- 
rection, and translation to life eter- 
‘nal. ‘Thus is the creed at once a 
profession of faith, a manual of de- 
votions, and a directory of practice. 
‘eThe just shall live by his faith.” 
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We have already published those 
provisions of our Vestry Act which 
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and who are to be voted for,on the day 
appointed in the law for the election 
of vestries in the several parishes. 
Several other clauses of the same law 
will here be given. 

«‘That on refusal toe serve, resignation, 
death, or removal from the parish with a 
view to reside elsewhere, or on legal dis- 
charge from serving, or any other disquali- 
fication of any person chosen a vesiryman, 
the rector, (if any,) or if no rector, any two 
of the vestry, or of those persons who last 
possessed the powers of vestrymen, shall, 
with all convenient speed, appoint a general 
meeting of the parishioners entitled to suff. 
rage as aforesaid, atthe parish church or 
elsewhere, as herein before mentioned, and 
at such meeting, such ot them as shall as- 
semble shall proceed, by a majority ot votes, 
to fillup such vacancy or vacancies from 
among the persons qualified to vote, as 
herein before prov ded; and on every Eas- 
ter Monday for ever, after the first election 
as herein before directed, the parishioners 
entitled to suffrage shall assemble, as herein 
before prescribed, and they, or such of them 
as may assemble, shall, by a majority of 
votes, put out four ot the eight vestrymen 
whom they please, and shall immediately 
thereafter elect, by ballot, four vestrymen 
from among the persons qualified to vete, 
including those whom they have voted out, 
all or any of whom they may re-elect; and 
stich persons so chosen, with the remainin 
vestrymen and the rector, shall be the ves- 
try for the ensuing year. 

«That the vestrymen of each parish, ora 
majority of those who shall atiend, shall 
judge of the election of vestrymen, and of 
the qualification of voters, and of the quali- 


fication of the parishioners proposed to be 
elected as vestrymen, 


«That every person chosen a vestryman 
shall, before he acts as such, take and sub- 
scribe the oath of support and fidelity re- 
quired by the constitution and form of go- 
vernment, unless such person hath before 
taken such oath, and also make and sub- 
scribe a declaration of his belief in the 
christian religion, and fhe shall also take 
and subscribe the following oath of office, 
to wit: «I, A. B. do solemnly swear, that I 
‘cwill faithfully execute the office of a ves- 
“tryman of parish, in county, 
«cwithout prejudice, favour or affection, ac- 
‘cording to the best of my skill and know- 
‘‘ledge;’’ which oaths and dec!arations any 
justice of the peace, or any vestryman pre- 
Sent, may administer and take. 

«That the first Mouday in February, May, 
August and November in each year, shall 
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in every parish, at eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon, at the place at which vestry elec- 
tions are directed by this act to be held, 
without any notice given thereof, and every 
vestry may also hold adjourned or special 
meetings at such times and places as they 
may ayree upon; at any which time or 
place, any four vestrymen, together with 
the rector, if he shall aitend, if not, any 
four without him, shall bea sufficient quo- 
rum for the transaction of any business 
whatever, which they are authorised to do 
by this act, and whatsoever shall be thus 
done by a majority of such quorum, or of 
the members attending, if more than above 
directed, shall be valid and obligatory as if 
done by the whole vestry; provided always, 
that due notice of ail adjourned and special 
meetings shall be given to all the members 
of the vestry.”’ 

It will be added, that by the Lith 
clause, the vestry are directed im- 
mediately after their election, on 
every Easter Monday, to choose, 
(rom among the persons qualified 
to vote, two sober, discreet and pious 
persons, to be church wardens, who 
are to take and subscribe the oath 
of fidelity, and subscribe the decla- 
ration prescribed to be taken by 
vestrymen, and also an oath that 
they will faithfully discharge the 
duties of church wardens. 

The vestry are also to appoint a 
fit person as register of the parish, 
whose duties are prescribed by the 
act, and will be hereafter noticed. 

The vestry are also to choose the 
minister of the parish, and they are 
to take in subscriptions for the 
maintenance of the minister. Upon 
these parts of their duty, and upon 
acanon connected with them, some 
remarks will be submitted in a fu- 
ture number, ‘The subject will for 
the present be dismissed with this 
remark, all subscriptions for the 
support of a minister ought to be 
made payable to the vestry of the 
parish. ‘The law does not autho- 
rise, and will not sanction any other 
form of obligation. It is moreover 
the duty of the vestry to attend to 





be the days on which a vestry shall be held 


the collection of the monies sub- 
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scribed for the support of the min- 
ister, and not leave it to him to so- 
licit payment of the parishioners. 


FOR THE REPOSITORY. 
[Continued from page 63.] 


Wyatt’s Sermon. THAT it is 
the duty of a clergyman to instruct 
his congregation, as well in every 
point with regard to which the com- 
munion to which he belongs, disa- 
grees with others, as in those which 
are entertained by all, no real chris- 
tian of any denomination would se- 
riously controvert. If this duty be 
not performed, as faithfully as it 
ought to be, and the congregation 
be left ignorant of any thing, touch- 
ing the doctrine, discipline, or mode 
of worship, of the church, it might 





not become us to say all that might 


be said, to a clergyman, liable to 
any such evil report, but we wiil 
just mention what has been said by 
a learned bishop, and that bishop 
too, a Horsley. «*We are not to be 
scared from our duty by the idle 
terror of a nickname, artfully appli- 


ed in violation of the true meaning of 


the word. We must be content to 
be high churchmen, or we cannot 
be churchmen ata'l. For he, who 
thinks of God’s ministers, as the 
mere servants of the state, is out of 
the church, severed from it by a kind 
of self ex-communication. But, for 
these who have been nurtured in its 
bosom, and have gained admission 
to its ministry, if from a mean 
compliance with the humour of the 
age, or ambitious of the fame of 
liberality of sentiment, 
that specious name a profane indif- 
erence is made to pass for an ac- 
complishment,) they affect to join in 
a disevowal of the authority which 
they share, or are silent when the 
validity of their divine commission 
is called in question; for any, I hope 


(for under, 
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there are few, who hide this weak. 


and cassock, they are in my estima. 


querade.” Now this, to be sure, 


not altogether acceptable to those to 


real question is, and in fis ques. 
tion some interest ought to be taken, 
Ts it untrue? If a layman had talked 
thus. it mig:t have been worthy of 
little notice; but when a 
a most profound divine, a man well 
acquainted with the history of reli- 
gion, tells us what has been the 
case, and may be the case, instead 


at ence taking it for granted that 
the bishop speaks scandal, it would 
be a safer and a wiser course, to be 


just to put often to his own consci- 


than to the peculiarities of each; 
man may do wrong, and yet by the 
artful management of a few words, 
may contrive to make his errors 
popular, yet it is dreadful indeed 
when the conscience of a minister 
of Christ Jesus, would tell him, if 
he dare to listen to its whispers, 
that he is afraid to ‘‘call things by 
their right names.’”’ These matters, 
however, we are not now going to 
discuss. We would prefer, that 
every man, of whatever religious, 
or indeed other society, should be 
every thing that he professes to be, | 
and so decided are we in this, that | 





although we hold with the chenets | 


ness of farth, this poverty of religious © 
principle, under the attire of a gown | 


tion little better than infidels in mas. | 


may be a sort of language which is 





bishop, ‘and 





ence the question, Js it J? Itis aj” 
dreadful thing for a minister to fur. | 7 
nish the slightest ground fur a suse | © 
picion, that in deciding of what | 
communion he should be a minister, | ~ 
he had his eye rather to the livings | 


whom it is most applicable, but the | 


of sitting in judgment upon him, or | 7 


taken by each man, to whom it may | 
refer, to suspect it may be true, and |* 


and although it be possible that a | 
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that the sacraments are generally 
necessary to salvation, yet it would 


* shock us to see one, professing to 


be of the society of Friends, drawing 
near to our communion table. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church 
widely differs with many other 
in three 
points—iis ministry—its mode of 
worship—and in some essential doc- 
trines.s Upon all these points, the 
reverend author of the sermon be- 


) fore us, expresses his opinion, and 
+ maintains the 
church, with great candour, libe- 
ality and ability. 


correctness of the 


We cannot in- 


~ sert the whole, and it is impractica- 
* bie to give an abstract, of his argu- 
> ment, to prove the validity of epis- 


copal ordination, 
This point of difference has often 


> times produced in this country con- 





siderable debate between the Pres. 
byterians and Episcopalians. We 
remember, that our attention was 


first called to the subject by the 
arguments of a Presbyterian 
-/ vine, and we soon were suspicious 
that he must be on the wrong side, 
+ because, almost in the first page, 
his wrath was kindled, verily in- 
> deed without reason. 


di- 


aright to quarrel with or revile his 
neighbour, because that neighbour, 


} really and conscientiously believing 
} him to be wrong, ventures in suita- 
ible language to express and to 
} maintain his own convictions. 
> mentioned of the late Dr. Andrews, 
an Episcopal clergyman of Phila- 


It is 


delphia, that he frequently discuss- 
ed, with the celebrated Dr. Priestly, 
the peculiar tenets of the latter. 
Now, if the Episcopal doctor had 


» possessed the temper and notions of 


many Polemics, he would have 


+ considered it almost a christian du- 


ty, to rave and rail, and bluster, 
and revile him, who questioned that 
all important article of a christian’s 
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creed, the divinity of our saviour. 
But he who has carefully and im- 
partially examined, before he adopt- 
ed, and really and conscientiously 
believes, what he professes to be- 
lieve, is less apt to wax warm with 
an opponent, who simply endea- 
vours to prove him to be mistaken, 
than the man, who doubts while he 
defends, or would persuade others 
of the truth of that which he does 
not himself believe. Perhaps these 
hints may assist us, in accounting 
for most of the wrath and angry 
‘words, Which sometimes disgrace 
‘controversy. The christian is bound 





No man has. 


to contend; the truth, when it is as- 
‘sailed, must be defended, or it will 
‘be surrendered. Accordingly, as we 
are informed. Dr. Andrews, who 
was never thought a disgrace to the 
ministry, did defend and maintain 
the truth, but did it by argument 
and proof, not by billingsgate or 
anger, He did more, although al- 
ready strongly convinced of the 
truth, he thought it proper to re- 
examine this great and all-impor- 
tant doctrine, and was yet more 
and more strongly convinced that it 
was a doctrine of the bible. Now, 
if all christians would occasionally 
_re-consider the foundations of their 
faith, and examine on what grounds 
others differ with them, in any 
thing connected with christianity, 
its doctrines, its modes of worship, 
its ministry; and with no resolution 
but to seek the truth, and to em- 
brace it, we venture to express our 
belief, that any point of difference 
might be discussed, by christians of 
different denominations, without ex- 
citing any uncharitable or angry 
fecling, and when those feelings are 
excited, they are attributable not to 
the subject, but to this, that those 
who are discussing, want some es- 
sential points in the christian cha- 
vacter. ~3,- 
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There is however another reason, 
why in our eastern states, the con- 
tention, upon this point, has been 
oitentimes so fierce, and wnchristian. 
Although it be maintained by the ad- 
vocates of ministerial parity, that or- 
dination in their way alone is valid, 
yet itis a notorious fact, that from 
the year 1722, (See life of Dr. John- 
son, of Connecticut;) down to this 
time, clergymen ordained in_ this, 
the only valid mode, have been occa- 
sionally quitting them, in order to 
receive episcopal ordination. By rea- 
son of this, the church, in the item 
of ministers, is largely indebted to 
their presbyterian brethren; and 
moreover, no disposition has yet 
been evidenced to pay off that debt. 
Put then, be it remembered, that the 
church is, in this respect, without 
fault. 
to alter their creed, or quarrel with 


their credentials, and it is not liable 


fo a suspicion of throwing obstacles 
in the way of any of its ministers, 
who may think it better to attach 
themselves to a different persuasion. 

In every controversy, truth and 
truth ony should be the object. 
"hose who seek only the trath, will 


never be offended with others, having. 


the same object; and those too, who 
contend for any thing but the truth, 
will always find occasion to contend, 
though all men were of the same 
faith in doctrine, discipline and wor- 
shi 

The question is one of vital con- 
cern. All Christian denominations, 
maintain the necessity of ordination, 
in some way, and in their particular 
way, the society of Quakers to be 
excepted. 
many denominations, it is true, who 
agree with the latter, that no par- 
ticular mode of ordination is pre- 
scribed; but then they differ with 
them in the conclusion. We take 
upon us to say, that if the premises 


It cannot force its ministers’ 


There are individuals of 
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be admitted, it is impossible that the 
Quakers can be wrong, when they 
tell us, there are no ministers, or sa. 
craments of Christ; and it deeply 
concerns those who can maintain that 
Christ, has instituted sacraments, 
and commanded all to partake of 
them, but yet has made no provision 
for a succession of the ministry, from 
whose hands these sacraments are to 
be received, well to weigh the con. 
seqtiences to which their notions 
lead, to consider whether there be 
not something ultra wnitarian, in all 
this. In the world, he who laid the 
foundations of a society, and pre- 
scribed duties to certain officers in 
it, yet made no provision for con- 
tinuing a succession of those officers, 
so long as the society was to last, 
would be justly thought not to un- 
derstand his own work, to have left 
it unfinished, and withal to have 
proved himself to be not even a wise 
man. A charge like this cannot be 
sustained avainst the framers of any 
of our political institutions. Is it 
not a charge, and a serious charge, 
to be brought against the Divine 
head of the church? If moreover, he 
has promised to be with his church, 
and yet has left it to us to prescribe 
the mode in which officers, essential 
to the being of that church, are to 
succeed in it, may we not, in our 
liberal faith, that each mode of or: 
dination is equally valid, he attempt- 
ing to prove that even Christ is a 
liars A few sentences, extracted from 
a most conclusive arguinent upon the 
subject, will be here inserted, and 
deserve to be reflected on by those 
who believe that Christ’s will must 
be the law, and that what he has 
made, no man has a right to at- 
tempt to mend. 

How comes it that we cannot alter 
the scriptures? Is it not because they 
are divinely inspired and dictated by 





the-Holy Ghost? And since it is ex- 
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stitute a christian priest. 


press scripture that the priesthood 
is authorised, and authorised by the 
Holy Spirit, why is not the Holy 
Ghost as much to be regarded in one 
institution, asin another? Why may 
we not make a Gospel, and say it 
was written by the Holy Ghost, as 
make a new order of clergy, and 
call them his, or esteem them as hav- 
ing any relation to him? 

From this it appears, that there is 
an absolute necessity of a strict suc- 
cession of authorised ordainers, from 
the Apostolic times, in order to con- 
For since 
a commission from the Holy Ghost 
is necessary for the exercise of this 
office, no one now Can receive it, but 
from those who have derived their 
authority in a true succession from 
the Apostles. 

If this be truth, and who can gain- 


| say it? Then itis the duty of all pro- 


: fessing to be disciples of Christ Je- 


sus, to inquire, in what way has he 
provided for a succession of minis- 


ters, to act in his name, and to dis- 


pense the word and sacraments. 
We are told by some denomina- 
tions of christians, and believing it 


_ they have a right to tell us so, and 
_ we have no right to be offended with 


_ ordination alone is valid; 


them for saying it, that presbytéian 
but then, 
although they have a right to say 
this, and it is their duty to believe 
it, until convinced that they are in 
error, yet others are not beund to 


| believe it until proved, and have a 
right to maintain otherwise, if the 


truth be found to be otherwise. 


In- 


deed, the very persons, Who main- 
, tain this, have an equal interest with 


episcopalians in asserting the validi-| 


ty of episcopal ordination, because 


the presbyter, who in late ages was 


the first of his order, to assume the 
power of ordaining, was himself or- 


dained by a Bishop, and therefore if 


episcopal ordination was not valid 
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he was no minister, and those or- 
dained by him, and by those whom 
he ordained, were not ministers. 

It occurs to us, too, that if it was 
really true, that originally there was 
but one order of the ministry, and a 
second is of human invention, then 
sound reasoning would bring us to 
the conclusion, “that those, called in 
the episcopal church, Bishops, would 
be the divinely instituted order, and 
the order of presbyters must be the 
institution of man; so that in fact 
every thing, for which the advocates 
of ministerial parity contend, save 
only their conclusion, might be ad- 
mitted fo them, and yet the validity 
of their ordination be disproved, 

We are told moreover, that the of- 
fice of Bishop, as distinct from and 
superior to presbyters, was unknown 
in the times of the Apostles, but was 
an institution, or usurpation of some 
after age. Now, wedo think, that 
the man who would read the epistles 
to Timothy and ‘Titus, ‘agd if these 
be insuflicient, the epistles of St. Ig- 
natius, Bishop of Antioch, who lived 
in the days of the Apostles, and yct 
deny that there were Bishops, over 
Presbyters, in Apostolick times, 
might read a minute account of the 
conquests of Alexander the great, 
and yet be prevailed upon to believe, 
that battlesand armies and conquests 
were never heard of till long after 
the death of the said Alexander. 

We have the most rooted convic- 
tion of the validity of Episcopal or- 
dination, and, as is perhaps natural, 
we think that all who will carefully 
and impartially examine the proofs, 
will be satisfied, that the church, in 
what is stated in the preface, to «the 
form and manner of making, ordain- 
ing and consecrating bishops, priests 
aud deacons.” is correct; and more- 
over, are willing to rest our cause 
upon the arguments and_ proofs, 


.t Which will be found in this discourse, 
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and the notes to it. We think the 
subject deserves to be well consider- 
ed by christians of every denomina- 
tion. Every man, however. will 
judge for himself, and act according- 
ly. Only those who reprobate, what- 
ever has led, or can lead to contro- 
versy, must, to be consistent, seal 
their lips, and abstain from all con- 
troversy, which is often the bitterest. 
about the propriety or impropriety 
of controversy. 


—- ——— 


The Sea.—It is an emblem of the 
world, ard of what is passing there- 
in. Under a smiling deceitful sur- 
face, both conceal dangerous rocks 
and quick sands, on which the un- 
skilful mariner will strike and be 
lost; both abound with creatures 
pursuing and devouring each other; 
the small and weak, becoming a prey 
to the great and powerful; while in 
both there isa grand «destroyer, a 
Leviathantakirg his pastime,” and 
seeking tlie perdition of all. In the 
voyage of life we may set out with a 
still sea, and a fuir sky; but ere long, 
cares and sorrows, troubles and af- 
fictions overtake us. At God’s 
word, either to punish us, or to prove 
us, from some quarter or other, 
whence perhaps we least expected it, 
the stormy wind ariseth and lifteth 
up the waves; we are carried some- 
times up to heaven with hope, some- 
times down to the deep with despair, 
and our soul melteth 


trouble. Then it is that our heavenly 


father shews us what poor worthless 


creatures we are without him; and 
tribulation thus often becomes the 
parent of devotion. 
the Lord in our trouble, he will de- 
liver us out of our distress. If, 


The Sea—an Extract. 


because of 


If we cry unto 


with 
the disciples in the gospel, we go 
to our master, saying «Lord, save 
us, we perish,” he will, as he did 
then, arise and rebuke the winds, 


and the sea; there will be a calm, 


desired haven. 
beseech Almighty God, in the words | 
of our most excellent church, that 
we who by baptism were ‘received 
into the ark of Christ’s church, 
being steadfast in faith, joyful thro’ 


pass the waves of this troublesome 
world, that finally we may come to 


all the tossings and agitations of 
human affairs shall cease, or as St. 


be «‘no more sea.” 
Horne. 


lS 
As there is nothing, 
Nayland, to enlighten the minds of 
men, in the doctrine of salvation, 


thing that can unite their hearts and 
affections but the church of God. 


almost forgotten, should come to be 
better considered, there would be 
more true piety, and more peace, 
more of those virtues which will be 
required in heaven, and which must 
therefore be first learned upon earth. 
Sonfé amongst us err, because they 
know not the scriptures; and others, 
because they never considered the 
nature of the church. Some think 
they can make their own religion, F 
and so they despise the word of God, § 
and fall into infidelity. Others think 
they can make their own church, or 
be a church unto themselves; and so 
they fall into the delusions of enthu- 
siasm, or the uncharitableness of 
schism. 
To a Correspondent. 

A reply to a communication 
signed Theosebes, was prepared fot 
this number, but has been excluded § 
for the want of room. 





and we shall arrive in safety at the | 
Let us therefore | 


hope, and rooted in charity, may sof 


the land of everlasting life,” where 


says Jones off 





but the word of God, so there is no-f 


If ever this subject of the church of F 
Christ, now so much neglected and F 


John expresses it where there shall 
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